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Constitutional Change 


in Malaya’s Plural Society 


BY J. NORMAN PARMER 


— HUNDRED AND FIFTY-SEVEN will be re- 
membered as a most important year in the history 
of modern Malaya. More numerous and fundamental 
political and economic changes have occurred this 
year than in many decades of association with the 
British Crown. On August 31, Merdeka Day, the Fed- 
eration of Malaya became an independent, sovereign 
nation. Prior to this event, Malayan and British states- 
men had to make many decisions, but the chief task 
confronting them and the main issue before the coun- 
try since early 1956 was the drafting of a constitution.’ 
Before August 31 the Federation of Malaya was little 
more than a powerful administrative apparatus serving 
the nine British-protected Malay States, each juridically 
sovereign, and the two British Settlements of Penang 
and Malacca. It was established by the British to pro- 
vide uniform laws and a more efficient economic and 
financial framework than could be obtained by eleven 
political units going their separate ways. The most 
fundamental object of recent constitutional planning 
was therefore to unite and subsume the ten sovereign- 
ties under a new single sovereignty, to convert the 
federal administration, a de facto national govern- 
ment, into a de jure national state. Few of the prob- 
lems arising in drafting a constitution for a united 
Malaya were new; most of them stemmed from Ma- 
laya’s plural society. A quick review of Malaya’s con- 
-::tional history will provide useful perspective. 


Docvor Parmer teaches in the Department of History at the 
University of Maryland and has completed a study of colonial 
labor policy in Malaya. 


1 Political and constitutional developments in the Crown 
Colony of Singapore have occurred largely independently of 
the Federation. Singapore is to obtain self-rule in 1958. 


The British position in the Peninsula from the 1870's 
was that of protector to the Malay States, a relationship 
defined by treaties with each of the Malay Sultans or 
Rulers. British officers actually wielded executive power 
and the States prospered. Chinese and Indians were 
encouraged to immigrate to work mines and planta- 
tions, but no attempt was made to assimilate them. 
They were long regarded as sojourners, as most of them 
at first were, and British authorities declared that their 
responsibilities were only to the Malay people. Insofar 
as Malayan-centered politics existed before World War 
II, they were mostly concerned with charges by a few 
domiciled Chinese and Indians that British policies 
were pro-Malay and unfair to them. Some declared that 
the British position might be defensible if genuine ef- 
forts were made to safeguard and promote Malay 
interests. They implied that half of the Dual Mandate 
was not being carried out. Interestingly, a body of in- 
fluential British opinion in London held approximately 
the same view. Its representations led to the decentrali- 
zation policies of the 1920’s and 1930’s which aimed 
at giving certain of the States some of the substance 
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as well as the form of power. The ultimate goal was to 
embrace all of the States in a union.” 

The British took the opportunity presented by the 
end of the Japanese Occupation and the re-establish- 


ment of their authority in 1945 to obtain the union of | 


the nine States which they had sought before the war. 
The Malayan Union constitution promulgated in 1946 
was, however, based on principles radically different 
from those which had prevailed prewar.* New treaties 
with the Rulers, upon which the Malayan Union was 
based, scrapped the old protectorate status and yielded 
Malay sovereignty to Great Britain. Most alarming 
to the Malays was the new constitution’s conferment 
of citizenship on Malays and non-Malays without dis- 
tinction. In short, the prewar pro-Malay policy had 
been abandoned. 

The Malayan Union, however, was stillborn. Many 
of the Chinese and Indians in Malaya were apathetic 
or absorbed in the politics of China and India. The 
Malays on the other hand displayed a political fervor 
unknown before the war and protested seeming British 
treachery in giving non-Malays equal status with them- 
selves. With a total Chinese and Indian population out- 
numbering them, the Malays (who are mainly farmers, 
policemen and civil servants) feared that they would 
be overwhelmed by the non-Malays (who predominate 
in business, the professions and the labor force).* An 
articulate minority of domiciled Chinese and Indians 
failed to meet the Malay onslaught on the Malayan 
Union constitution; instead, they fruitlessly criticized 
it for its autocratic features. British authorities con- 
fronted by Malay denunciation, which was encouraged 
by conservative pro-Malay British opinion in London, 
replaced the Malayan Union with a federation. 

The Federation of Malaya inaugurated in February 
1948 had the effect of restoring sovereignty to the 
Malay Rulers and of re-establishing the old treaty- 
protectorate relationship between Britain and the 
States.*> Moreover, the Federation Agreement—the con- 


2 Decentralization of governmental power was undertaken 
in the four Federated Malay States of Perak, Selangor, Negri 
Sembilan and Pahang where in effect direct rule prevailed 
and where enterprise was most developed. The best discussion 
of decentralization and union of the Malay States is in Rupert 
Emerson’s Malaysia, A Study in Direct and Indirect Rule, 
New York, 1937, pp. 343 ff. 

3 See Great Britain, Malayan Union and Singapore, State- 
ment of Policy on Future Constitution, Cmd. 6724, London, 
1946, and Malayan Union and Singapore, Summary of Pro- 
posed Constitutional Arrangements, Cmd. 6749, London, 1946. 

4 Estimated population of the Federation of Malaya on 
December 31, 1956 was 3.1 million Malays, 2.4 million Chi- 
nese and some 800,000 Indians. A new census is being taken 
this year. 

5 Federation of Malaya, The Federation of Malaya Agree- 
ment, 1948, Kuala Lumpur, (reprint) 1952. 
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stitution of the Federation—declared that “the special 
position of the Malays” and “the legitimate interests 
of other communities” must be safeguarded. Citizenship 
qualifications discriminated against non-Malays. Chi- 
nese and Indians now bitterly charged that the pro- 
Malay policy had been resumed and that British im- 
perialism and Malay feudalism were again united. 
Actually the Federation should be regarded as a re- 
prieve, a breathing space in which the Malays might 
have somehow prepared for the day when demands for 
equality in citizenship and rights by non-Malays could 
not be refused. 

The British authorities after 1948 gave some thought 
to resolving the plural society problem. Besides plan- 
ning a unified system of national education, the British 
explored the idea of a gradual exchange of Malay po- 
litical power for Chinese economic power. Studies were 
made and tentative steps taken, but the results were 
almost nil. The main difficulty was that Chinese 
economic strength was the result of considerable busi- 
ness acumen combined with decades of hard work and 
accumulation of wealth, whereas Malay political 
strength in most parts of the Peninsula—at anything 
above the local level—was largely British-created and 
British-operated. What the Malays enjoyed was mostly 
political privilege and not political power. 

Partly because of latent anxieties of Malayans’ about 
their plural society, agitation for political freedom was 
markedly unemotional when compared with that in 
neighboring countries. Nevertheless, politics and Malay 
nationalism did not wait on a satisfactory solution to 
the plural society problem. The drastic Emergency reg- 
ulations, necessary to cope with the Communist rebel- 
lion which began in 1948, discouraged political activity 
for a time. But from 1952 political parties became 
increasingly active. Independence was the primary is- 
sue; parties differed chiefly on the steps toward and 
the timing of self-government. Britain responded rather 
quickly: beginning in 1951 several hundred largely 
self-governing local authorities were created; the first 
State elections were held in 1954; and the first Federal 
Legislative Council elections (i.e., national elections) 
were held in July 1955. The party which won virtually 
all elections was the Alliance, and, under the leader- 


6 The present Malayan government aims at less of -an 
exchange of strengths and more of a direct effort to promote 
the development of a Malay entrepreneurial class. A special 
committee within the Ministry for Commerce and Industry 
seeks to promote Malay participation in business at the execu- 
tive level. With government assistance, a Malay bank, the 
only one of its kind, is being planned. Several similar projects 
are afoot. 

7 Malay, Chinese and Indian are ethnic terms; “Malayan” 
means anyone who makes his home in Malaya. 
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ship of Tengku Abdul Rahman, it has provided a gov- 
ernment for the Federation since 1955.* 

The Alliance is really a coalition of three communal 
parties: the United Malays National Organization 
(UMNO), the Malayan Chinese Association (MCA) 
and the Malayan Indian Congress (MIC). With fervor 
and votes mainly from its Malay members and funds 
and organizing know-how from its Chinese members, 
the Alliance pursued self-rule more aggressively than 
any other party. Nevertheless it is basically conserva- 
tive; for nearly five years it has been characterized by 
its opponents as a marriage of convenience which can- 
not last between Malay aristocrats and Chinese capi- 
talists. Malay critics charge that the UMNO has sold 
out Malay interests for Chinese money while Chinese 
critics declare that the MCA has not taken a strong 
enough stand in representing Chinese interests. Actu- 
ally, Alliance leaders are able men, conscious of their 
problems, and they have sought to develop a better, 
more unified organization. 


Opposition Parties 

Opposition to the Alliance includes three Malay 
communal parties of uncertain following but of more 
than local significance: the Party Negara, the Pan- 
Malayan Islamic Association or Party and Party 
Ra’ayat. Negara is the successor to the Independence 
of Malaya Party (IMP) as a vehicle for the political 
aspirations of Dato Onn bin Ja’afar. Unlike the non- 
communal IMP, Negara espouses a narrow Malay na- 
tionalism. The Islamic Party is distinguished because 
it holds the only non-Alliance elected seat in the Fed- 
eral Legislative Council. Its president, Dr. Burhanud- 
din (an Indonesian by birth), who was president of 
the old Malay Nationalist Party active in pre-Emergency 
days, favors ties with Indonesia and peaceful methods 
to fight communism. The Party Ra’ayat seeks support 
among rural Malays. Its president, Inche Ahmad 
Boestamam, released in 1955 after seven years’ deten- 
tion under the Emergency regulations, opposes capital- 
ism end communism and calls for agrarian reform and 
a socialist state. Negara and the Islamic Party have 
united with smaller Malay groups as well as UMNO 
defectors to form a Malay Congress. Boestamam has 


8 In the first Federal elections in July 1955, the Alliance 
won 51 of 52 popularly elected seats in a 98 member Legis- 
lative Council. The chief qualification to vote was Federal 
citizenship. Registration was voluntary. An estimated 1.6 mil- 
lion persons were eligible to register and 1.25 million persons, 
of whom 85 percent were Malays, did register. Voter turnout 
was heavy, more than a million votes being cast. For a dis- 
cussion of the elections, see Francis Carnell, “The Malayan 
Elections,” Pacific Affairs, December 1955, pp. 315-330. Addi- 
tional commentary can be found in Irene Tinker, “Malayan 
Elections: Electoral Pattern for Plural Societies,’ Western 
Political Quarterly, June 1956, pp. 258-282. 
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directed his primary efforts at organizing a National 
Socialist Front. All three parties aim at undermining 
Malay support for UMNO and seek a following on 
Malaya’s East Coast where the Malay population 
predominates. Chinese and Indian opponents of the 
Alliance have had little organization. 

Other opposition parties have sought to make an 
appeal based on class rather than community interests. 
Among these is the illegal Malayan Communist Party 
(MCP) whose membership is almost entirely Chinese; 
the oldest political party in Malaya, it has long en- 
deavored to widen its membership to other communi- 
ties but without much success. In recent years, labor 
parties have been formed, and most of these are now 
merged in the Labour Party of Malaya.? The Labour 
Party has been handicapped by its non-communal ap- 
peal, the Emergency and opportunism. Trade unions, 
partly because of legal barriers now removed and partly 
by choice, have given little support to labor politicians. 
Reservation of appointed seats in the Federal Legislative 
Council assured unions of a voice without having to 
contest for it at the polls. While the Labour Party has 
had some local election successes, labor’s political po- 
tential is yet to be realized. 

In the Federal election campaign of 1955, Alliance 
candidates promised to push for full self-rule. Talks 
between Alliance leaders and the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies in London in January 1955 resulted 
in further concessions by Britain. Moreover, August 
31, 1957 was tentatively set as the date for the transfer 
of power, and it was agreed to appoint a commission 
from Commonwealth countries to make recommenda- 
tions for a new constitution.” A commission of five 
members was subsequently appointed under the chair- 
manship of Lord Reid of the United Kingdom." 

The terms of reference of the Reid Commission 
determined much of the substance of its recommenda- 
tions. It was to recommend a federal form of govern- 
ment for a “single, self-governing unit within the Com- 
monwealth based on Parliamentary democracy with a 
bicameral legislature. . . .” The central government 
was to be strong although the State and Settlement 
governments were to enjoy “a measure of autonomy.” 


9 For a discussion of Malayan trade unions and labor 
politics, see the author’s “Trade Unions in Malaya,” The An- 
nals, March 1957, pp. 142-150. 

10 Federation of Malaya, Report of the Federation of Ma- 
laya Constitutional Conference held in London in January and 
February, 1956, Kuala Lumpur, 1956. Also published as Cmd. 
9714, London, 1956. 

11 The members were the Right Honorable Lord Reid and 
Sir Ivor Jennings from Britain, Sir William McKell from 
Australia, Mr. B. Malik from India and Mr. Justice Abdul 
Hamid from Pakistan. A Canadian was also appointed but 
withdrew for reasons of health and was not replaced. 
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The Commissioners were to safeguard the “special po- 
sition of the Malays and the legitimate interests of 
other communities.” They were to provide for a com- 
mon nationality and a constitutional head of state 
who would be chosen from among the Malay Rulers.** 
The Commission visited the Federation between June 
and October 1956; Malayans spent much of 1956 in 
vigorous constitutional debate. 

The most controversial issues were citizenship, lan- 
guage and Malay privileges." For citizenship, the 
Malays favored a stiff residential qualification plus a 
knowledge of Malay. The Chinese favored the principle 
of jus soli and easy residential qualifications for the 
foreign-born. The Malays wanted the Malay language 
to be the sole official language, although many were 
willing to retain English for a limited period until 
Malay has been expanded on the Indonesian model.** 
The Chinese asked that Chinese also be made an of- 
ficial language. Finally, the Malays declared that with- 
‘ out constitutional guarantees of privileges (e.g., reser- 
vation of civil service positions, scholarships and busi- 
ness licenses) they would be overwhelmed by non- 
Malays. The Chinese opposed special privileges for 
' Malays. Another question of vital importance to some 
was the future status of persons born in the British 
Settlements and others in the Malay States who were 
British subjects. Such persons were anxious over Bri- 


12 Great Britain, Colonial Office, Report of the Federation 
of Malaya Constitutional Commission 1957, Colonial No. 330, 
London, 1957. 

13 Although not a constitutional question, the issue of na- 
tional education policy was closely associated with the debate 
on the constitution. The subject has been warmly argued since 
1950. Broadly stated, British authorities supported by most 
Malay leaders have favored the gradual creation of a system 
of national schools with a common curriculum in which the 
chief medium of instruction would be Malay or English. 
Since all children would eventually be required to attend the 
national schools full-time, Chinese and Indian private schools 
in which the majority of Chinese and Indian children are 
now educated would ultimately have to disappear. The Chi- 
nese have declared that national schools will destroy their 
culture and argue that political loyalty and cultural autonomy 
are not incompatible. Over Chinese opposition, a national 
school program was enacted into law by the Alliance govern- 
ment in February of this year. It is known as the Razak plan 
after the Minister of Education, Dato’Abdul Razak bin 
Dato’Hussain, a high UMNO official. The latest pertinent 
document is Federation of Malaya, Report of the Education 
Committee 1956, Kuala Lumpur, 1956. 

14 Since late 1955, the UMNO has sought to draw Malays 
and Indonesians closer together through cultural and business 
contacts. Some Chinese believe that the British have en- 
couraged these Malay activities—not that much encourage- 
ment was needed—in order to leave behind them a kind of 
“divide and rule” legacy. Most Malay-Indonesian cultural ac- 
tivities are centered in the Dewan Bahasa dan Pustaka, the 
Malay Language and Literary Congress. 
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tain’s relinquishment of sovereignty, and they urged 
that citizens of independent Malaya be permitted to 
have Commonwealth citizenship, thus permitting them 
to retain a tie with Britain, India, Ceylon or some other 

Commonwealth country. : 

Alliance leaders chose to come to grips with these 
issues by submitting one memorandum and forbidding 
their supporters to submit the views of each member 
party. The Alliance subsequently nearly broke up; a’ 
split was avoided largely on the plea that disunity 
would delay independence. The Alliance memorandum 
as finally produced favored the Malays over the non- 
Malays, although Malay opposition parties did not re- 
gard it as favorable enough. Numerous political and 
other organizations from all communities submitted 
their views to the Commission. The most significant 
memorandum was that drawn up by representatives of 
several hundred Chinese guilds and associations. 

The Reid Commission reported in February of this 
year. Its recommendations on the organization and 
powers of government followed its terms of reference. 
On the controversial issue of citizenship the Commission 
followed the Alliance memorandum on the ground 
that the views therein were reasonable compromises 
among the communities. It recommended that (1) 
persons who were citizens on independence day should 
remain so; (2) persons born in the Federation on or 
after independence day should by law be citizens; 
(3) persons born in the Federation before independence 
day should be entitled ‘to citizenship on showing proof 
of five years’ residence in the previous seven years, 
making a declaration of permanent residence, taking 
an oath of allegiance, further declaring not to exercise 
rights they might possess under the nationality laws of 
another nation and showing a knowledge of the Malay 
language; (4) persons not born in the Federation but 
resident there on independence day should be entitled 
to citizenship by showing proof of eight years’ residence 
in the previous twelve years and making the above dec- 
larations; and (5) other persons should be eligible for 
citizenship on showing proof of ten years’ residence 
in a period of twelve years and meeting other qualifi- 
cations. The Commission further recommended that 
all Federation citizens be Commonwealth citizens. 

Malay was proposed as the official national language 
with English retained for ten years. For a like period, 
the use of Chinese and Indian languages would be 
permitted in Parliament where the member could not 
speak either Malay or English. An Alliance recom- 
mendation that Islam be the official religion was not 
accepted. Regarding Malay privileges, the Commission 
recommended that Malay quotas and preferences al- 
ready in force in respect to acquisition of land, admis- 
sion to the public service, the issuing of licenses and the 
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awarding of education aids should remain in force. 
But after fifteen years, these privileges should be ‘re- 
viewed by Parliament to determine whether they. should 
be reduced or discontinued.”® 

Reactions to the Reid recommendations were divided 
on communal lines. UMNO spokesmen—undoubtedly 
with the Chinese in mind—opposed Commonwealth 
citizenship or any suggestion of dual nationality. They 
rejected the implied time limit on Maiay privileges 
and reiterated their demand that Islam be the state 
religion. The second annual Malay Congress meeting 
in May echoed these views. Chinese outside the MCA, 
as well as some individuals within, expressed disap- 
pointment that Chinese views had not been incorporated 
in the recommendations. Chinese protests subsequently 
crystallized in the loose Federation of Chinese Guilds 
and Associations which claimed to represent two mil- 
lion Chinese in more than a thousand organizations 
of all kinds. 


Revision of Reid Recommendations 

A working party of representatives of Britain, the 
Rulers and the Alliance discussed the Reid recom- 
mendations between February and April and further 
talks were held in London in May. Agreement in prin- 
ciple on controversial points was reached. Parties other 
than the Alliance were not consulted, but present in 
London was a delegation from the Federation of Chi- 
nese Guilds and Associations. Their representations to 
the Colonial Secretary came to nothing; Mr. Alan 
Lennox-Boyd urged them to accept the draft consti- 
tution, which was then in preparation and which, in- 
corporating revisions of the Reid recommendations, was 
published on July 3 as a White Paper.’* 

The proposed structure of government remained 
largely unaltered. The federal government was to con- 
sist of the Paramount Ruler (Yang di-Pertuan Agong) 
chosen from among the Malay Rulers on a seniority 
basis for a term of five years; a Parliament composed 
of a Senate (Dewan Negara) of 38 members, 22 elected 
by State legislatures and 16 appointed by the Para- 
mount Ruler, and a House of Representatives (Dewan 
Ra’ayat) of 100 members directly elected in single 
member constituencies on a territorial basis; a Cabinet 
(Juma’ah Mentri) collectively responsible to Parlia- 
ment; and a Conference of Rulers (Majlis Raja Raja) 

15 The Pakistani member of the Commission submitted 
dissenting opinions in regard to citizenship, privileges, and 
Islam as the state religion. His views more closely followed 
the Alliance memorandum and were ‘more favorable to the 
Malays. For a detailed commentary on the Reid proposals 
and public reaction thereto, see Frank H. H. King, The New 
Malayan Nation, New York: Institute of Pacific Relations, 
1957, pp. 10-35. 

16 Great Britain, Constitutional Proposals for the Federa- 
tion of Malaya, Cmnd. 210, London, 1957. 
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which would elect the Paramount Ruler and have cer- 
tain advisory functions. State governments would have 
some legislative powers, and the Rulers were to be 
constitutional heads of their States. 

In regard to citizenship, three important changes 
were made. Under the draft constitution, persons not 
born in the Federation but resident there on August 
31 were to be eligible for citizenship (Art. 17) but not 
entitled to it, as proposed by the Reid Commission. 
They were to be granted citizenship at the discretion 
of an authority whose decisions could not be appealed. 
Next, the oath of allegiance (Art. 18) was made more 
comprehensive and included in it was a forceful re- 
nunciation of loyalty to any other country. Finally, all 
Federation nationals were to have Commonwealth 
citizenship (Art. 29). As such they might exercise 
privileges given to Commonwealth citizens in different 
Commonwealth countries. However, when a Federation 
national exercised rights in a Commonwealth country 
which that country conferred exclusively on its own 
citizens, he would lose his Federation nationality as 
if he were exercising rights in a foreign country. Rights 
conferred on Commonwealth citizens vary between 
Commonwealth countries; in Britain, Commonwealth 
citizens enjoy practically all the rights possessed by 
United Kingdom citizens. Persons from Commonwealth 
countries who might seek to become Federation na- 
tionals would receive no preference; they would have 
to renounce their present nationality and swear al- 
legiance to the Federation of Malaya. 

The draft constitution did not specify a review of 
Malay privileges. Moreover, responsibility for the main- 
tenance of Malay privileges and “the legitimate inter- 
ests of other communities” was given to the Paramount 
Ruler instead of to Parliament. Islam was declared the 
official religion although the Federation was to be a 


‘secular state (Art. 3), and freedom to worship and 


to proselytize was guaranteed except among the Malay 
community as might be forbidden by State law (Art. 
11). The Reid recommendation that Chinese and In- 
dian languages be permitted in Parliament for ten 
years was rejected (Art. 152). Amendment of the con- 
stitution was made more difficult (Art. 159), and 
early amendment was made unlikely by requiring that 
none be made except by a Parliament elected under 
the new constitution. The draft further provided that 
no elections be held before January 1, 1959, the present 
Legislative Council being allowed to continue until 
December 31, 1959 (Art. 164). 

After some brave criticism by a Chinese member, the 
draft constitution was unanimously approved by the 
Federal Legislative Council on July 11. Royal assent 
was given to the British Parliament’s “Federation of 
Malaya Independence Act, 1957” on July 31. On August 
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3, the Conference of Rulers elected the Ruler of Negri 
Sembilan, Tuanku Sir Abdul Rahman ibni Al-marhum 
Tuanku Muhammad, to be Yang di-Pertuan Agong. 
The formal act creating the Federation of Malaya a 
sovereign state came on August 5 when an agreement 
was signed by representatives of the Queen and the 
Rulers. It declared that from August 31, 1957 the nine 
Malay States and two British Settlements would be 
formed into a federation of eleven states to be called 
Persekutuan Tanah Melayu (Federation of Malaya). 


One must conclude that the Reid Commission had the 
exceedingly difficult task of devising a workable par- 
liamentary system for Malaya’s plural society. The 
Commission acquitted itself well; its recommendations 
were neat compromises which represented a rather na- 
tural evolutionary step in Malaya’s constitutional de- 
velopment. The proposals were conservative and quite 
favorable to the Malays, but Chinese and Indian in- 
terests were not ignored. The citizenship proposals were 
not onerous, and non-Malays could look forward to 
a probable end to Malay privileges. As much non- 
Malay support as possible is vital for the successful 
working of the constitution, and the Reid recommen- 
dations would have come close to satisfying this re- 
quirement. 

While non-Malays were critical of the Reid recom- 
mendations, the subsequent revisions were virtually un- 
acceptable. The refusal of citizenship as a right to 
qualified foreign-born residents and leaving the grant- 
ing of citizenship to the discretion of a government 
authority will cause grievous dissatisfaction. The num- 
ber of non-Malays who fall into this category is un- 
known but thought to be large. The revision was prob- 
ably believed necessary in order to maintain Malay 
preponderance and to deny citizenship to those sus- 
pected of subversive ties. A positive but hardly balanc- 
ing factor was the inclusion of the Commonwealth ci- 
tizenship provision. It should go far to allay the anxie- 
ties of those persons—predominantly non-Malays—who 
before August 31 were both British subjects and Federa- 
tion citizens.’ Such persons now give their loyalty ex- 
clusively to the Federation, but their Commonwealth 
citizenship will permit them, like all other Federation 
nationals, to move to other Commonwealth countries.7* 

The major weakness of the constitution is that it 
holds little hope for the eventual attainment of equal 
rights for non-Malays. Rejection of the idea of a time 
limit on Malay privileges was a change of principle 


‘17 British subjects born in Malaya who had not taken up 
Federation citizenship prior to August 31 are permitted until 
August 31, 1958 to become Federation nationals on the same 
terms as applied to them before independence day (Art. 170). 

18 Subject to immigration laws of particular Commonwealth 
countries. 


from that embodied in the Reid recommendation and 
suggests an admission by the Malays themselves that 
they will never be able to hold their own with non- 
Malays. In any event, without a time limit the Malays 
will be less inclined to try to compete with non-Malays. 
Provisions designed to safeguard Chinese and Indians 
against possible abuse of Malay privileges are probably 
inadequate (Arts. 80, 153). The constitution appears 
to assume a permanent division of political and eco- 
nomic powers between the Malays and the Chinese. 
Such an assumption would be based on the unrealistic 
premises that the Malays will be able to provide a near 
perfect government which will not interfere in eco- 
nomic matters and that the majority of Chinese will 
never develop political aspirations. 

To these criticisms, one may add that the constitution 
contains little which looks forward to the eventual abo- 
lition of the Malay Sultanates.*® While a single monar- 
chy is probably well-suited to Malaya, considerable 
doubt can be expressed about the value of. the nine 
State thrones. The Rulers have virtually no support 
among non-Malays and no wide support among the 
Malay people except as religious leaders and as shields 
against encroachments by non-Malays. The Rulers have 
thus far been no obstacle to constitutional develop- 
ment; the problem is rather that the Malay people 
may, for communal purposes, some day shelter behind 
these anachronistic symbols. But, admittedly, any pro- 
vision which suggested eventual abolition of the Sul- 
tanates would hardly have gained Malay support for 
the constitution. 

The revisions of the Reid recommendations were 
concessions to Malay opinion which probably place the 
whole constitution in jeopardy. They suggest anxiety 
about the possible increase in strength of Malay oppo- 
sition parties at the expense of UMNO. One may also 
wonder if the British authorities did not mollify Malay 
conservatism in order to gain acceptance of Common- 
wealth citizenship. All in all, the constitution is in- 
deed conservative. At the same time, it is an adroitly 
fashioned and subtly drawn document in which a 
wealth of British experience and skill has been brought 
to bear. 

The British approach to the constitution was, of 
course, influenced by the considerations of a major 
power withdrawing from a strategic area which it has 
long dominated. Two criteria were desirable. First, the 
recipients of power should be friendly to Britain and 
to British economic interests. This was of particular 
importance because Malaya is a very important con- 
tributor to the sterling dollar pool as well as a good | 


19 It should be noted, however, that the term “Malay 
States” is deleted from the constitution; the States are to 
be referred to simply as “States” (Art. 1). 
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market for British manufactures. Between 1948 and 
1955, rubber and tin exports earned approximately U.S. 


$1.6 billion for the sterling area. The Federation’s ster- _ 


ling balance in Britain probably exceeds U.S. $650 mil- 
lion, and the Federation is a heavy investor in Com- 
monwealth and British colonial government securities.” 
Secondly, the recipients should command popular sup- 
port in order to maintain themselves in power. There- 
fore, as in the past except for the Malayan Union in- 
terlude, the British favored the Malays on the theory 
that they are the “sons of the soil” to whom the British 
had treaty obligations; they are also politically the most 
powerful community and they have been anti-Commu- 
nist. The conservative Alliance, dominated numerically 
by the United Malays National Organization, fitted the 
criteria as well as they were ever likely to be met.** 

Now that the transfer of power is completed, the 
political situation is filled with uncertainties. But one 
feature is clear: the Malays possess a more powerful 
and sophisticated constitutional apparatus than any 
which they have had since the sixteenth century when 
the Malay empire fell to the Portuguese. Danger lies 
in the possibly widespread belief among Malays that 
they are now masters in their own house. Thanks to 
decades of British rule and the wealth of the Chinese, 
the Malays are not masters nor is the house solely a 
Malay one. The Malays might be wise to exercise re- 
straint in the use of their power and not expect too 
many or too rapid changes in their economic and so- 
cial position. Many non-Malays feel that such restraint 
will not be forthcoming. The UMNO leadership is 
moderate and appreciates the need to share some power 
with non-Malays; the crucial question is how Malay 
opposition leaders will conduct themselves. 

Some observers believe that the continued existence 
of the Alliance is precarious now that independence 
has been achieved. Yet, the Alliance has already sur- 
vived the public debate on the constitution, and inde- 
pendence was not its only raison d’étre. Of equal or 
greater importance was the need for propertied Chinese 
to have political connections in order to protect their 
economic interests and also the need of the Malays 
to have financial assistance. This justification is still 
valid, although the need of the Malays is now less 


20 United Kingdom authorities are not very explicit on 
this subject. The $1.6 billion figure is the difference between 
Pan-Malayan (includes Singapore) imports and exports to 
dollar countries. Federation of Malaya, Annual Report 1955, 
p. 125. The sterling balance figure includes balances of British 
Borneo dependencies and is based on information dated 1953 
quoted in Judd Polk: Sterling, Its Meaning in World Finance, 
New York, 1956, pp. 201-202. 

21 The Alliance government has kept the Federation in 
the Commonwealth (the tenth fully independent member) 
and in the sterling area. 
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while that of the Chinese is greater. If the Alliance 
does stand, its member parties may lose such popular 
support as they possess to parties willing to exploit com- 
munal issues. The UMNO may have to choose between 
its Chinese allies and the continued support of the 
Malay community. As elections cannot be held until 
1959, any early disintegration of the Alliance govern- 
ment will probably be averted, but should the Alliance 
split apart, no strong parties exist which can fill the 
void. Politics will not take definite shape until poli- 
tical leaders come to grips with issues. 

The issues are numerous. The constitutional ques- 
tions of citizenship, Malay privileges and language are 
unlikely to have been permanently settled. Nor prob- 
ably is the question of national education policy. The 
issue of the Federation’s relationship with Singapore is 
also a lively one: the Malays oppose incorporation of 
Singapore’s million Chinese into the Federation and 
yet close cooperation seems mandatory; probably some 
kind of confederation is the ultimate solution. National 
economic policy will be a subject of debate. The Al- 
liance policy of protection and relative freedom for 
capital has numerous critics. The Federation’s foreign 
policies will also be controversial issues** especially to- 
ward the Peoples’ Republic of China, the Southeast 
Asia Treaty Organization, the Asian-African nations 
and the Middle Eastern Islamic countries.** Neutralist 
sentiment is not insignificant. 

Most of these issues can be debated on communal 
or class lines. Communal parties already exist; others 
will probably appear, but united community support 
for any one party is unlikely. Of the parties making a 
class appeal, the Malayan Communist Party is far 


22 The Federation’s application for United Nations mem- 
bership was approved by the Security Council on September 
5 and the General Assembly voted the Federation to be the 
82nd member of the United Nations on September 17. The 
Federation’s chief delegate to the U. N. and the first am- 
bassador to the United States is the distinguished Dr. Ismail 
bin Dato’Abdul Rahman, former Minister of Commerce and 
Industry and vice-president of the UMNO. 

23 In January of this year, Alliance leaders negotiated a 
defense agreement with Britain (published on September 19 
as a British White Paper). The agreement provides for the 
close cooperation and joint action of Britain and the Federa- 
tion in case of attack on the Federation or on remaining 
British dependencies in the area or in case of a threat to 
peace in the area. It permits British and Commonwealth 
forces to be maintained in the Federation in return for which 
Britain will continue to train Federation armed forces and 
give certain financial help which indirectly will assist the 
Federation’s five-year economic development plan. British 
and Commonwealth forces will not, however, be permitted to 
use Federation bases to meet SEATO obligations without the 
approval of the Federation government. The agreement was 
debated in the federal legislature early in October. Alliance 
opponents have becn critical of it. 


ahead in respect to organization, experience, discipline 
and program. The Labor Party and any other democra- 
tic socialist parties that may appear will have difficulty 
withstanding Communist subversion on the one hand 
and possible government retaliation for Communist af- 
filiations on the other. Communal parties based on 
class interests are a likelihood, and in the short run 
alliances of communal parties of the right and left are 
a probability. In the long run, however, the chief po- 
litical forces may well be Malay communalism and 
Chinese Communism. 

Now that independence has been attained, the Ma- 
layan Communist Party has a choice between caching 
its arms and halting terrorism and thus avoiding the 
stigma of opposing an independent Malayan govern- 
ment or continuing rebellion and seeking to discredit 
independence as false. It would prefer the former if a 
negotiated settlement and recognition could be obtained. 
Alliance Prime Minister Tengku Abdul Rahman flatly 
rejects a negotiated peace, but public opinion may have 
been influenced favorably by the agitation of labor 
and socialist groups for a peaceful settlement.** Whether 
or not the MCP drops its revolt, it will undoubtedly 
seek to intensify its efforts to subvert legal parties and 
undermine independence. In the short run, infiltration 
of liberal and left-wing organizations and alliances of 
left-wing parties is likely. But should the Communists 
conclude that a class appeal cannot overcome a com- 


munal appeal, a potential or actual opportunity for | 


exploitation of communalism lies with the Chinese 
community. 

If the conduct of Malay community leaders is a 
major factor in the months ahead, so also is the pos- 
sible political activity of the Chinese. They have in the 
past been reluctant to enter Malayan politics; it re- 
mains to be seen whether they shall now take a more 
active interest. The reported rejuvenation of Chinese 
secret societies for communal protection suggests the 


degree of political sophistication of part of the Chi-. 


nese community. At present, Chinese political represen- 
tation is divided between the MCA (itself split into 
factions) and the Federation of Chinese Guilds and 
Associations. The MCA and the guilds have exchanged 
sharp words‘and the latter have been rather loosely 
and inappropriately charged with being Kuomintang- 
controlled. In any event, these differences are between 
rightist factions. The ability of either organization to 
attract the support of working-class Chinese, who are 

24 According to newspaper reports, the Peoples’ Republic 
of China has agreed to recognize the Federation. Earlier, the 
press in China had belittled the Federation’s independence. 
On September 3, the Alliance government offered the MCP 
an amnesty prior to starting a final drive aimed at bringing 
the Emergency to an end by the end of 1958, but the offer 
was later rejected. 


often China-oriented, can be seriously questioned. In 
this situation, the MCP can exploit Chinese nationalism 
and cultural pride and seek to supply the Chinese com- 
munity with leadership against actually or allegedly 
overbearing Malay politicians. The Communists would, 
of course, lay the blame for communal discord on 
others. One may add that any large-scale or prolonged 
communal warfare would invite foreign intervention. 
Sooner or later, Malaya may become a subject of con- 
troversy among Asian nations. 

To avoid concluding these speculations on a pes- 
simistic note, certain positive factors should be men- 
tioned. The Federation of Malaya enjoys a prosperous 
economy and many people have a comparatively high 
standard of material well-being. The country has a high 
proportion of well-educated and experienced persons in 
many fields, and in the past common sense and a spirit 
of tolerance have been characteristic of all communities. 
Malayan leaders have told the people that independ- 
ence will not mean deliverance from economic griev- 
ances, hard work or responsibility. About one thousand 
British civil servants are being retained in important 
positions. The powerful police and military forces are 
non-political, although Malays predominate. Finally, 
Commonwealth nations in Asia, particularly India, can 
be counted on to take a strong interest in Malaya’s 
future. 

Whatever does happen, the first twelve to eighteen 
months of independence are certain to be crucial espe- 
cially in respect to establishing attitudes between the 
communities and toward the government. Develop- 
ments in communal relations during these early months 
may well determine the success or failure of inde- 
pendence. Friends of the new nation hope that acts 
will not occur to make unity impossible and thereby 
destroy hopes for making some form of parliamentary 
government workable. The delaying of elections is a 
steadying factor. One may also hope that independent 
Malaya will remain prosperous and that political free- 
dom will soon be accompanied by some tangible eco- 
nomic and social achievements. 


Employers’ Associations 
in Malaya (Il) 


BY PAUL L. KLEINSORGE 


+ OF THE FIRST steps which the M.P.I.E.A. took 
after its organization in 1947 was to establish wage 
scales applicable throughout the industry so that em- 
ployers could present a united front on the wage ques- 


The first part of this article appeared in the August 1957 
issue.. 
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tion. In February 1948, six Indian trade unions were 
considering the advisability of state-wide strikes. The 
Association invited the Selangor Estate Workers’ Trade 
Union and similar unions in the state to begin col- 
lective bargaining negotiations. The unions accepted 
the invitation, and the result was the signing of a 
written agreement in March 1948, this being the first 
time in the labor history of Malaya that a group of 
organized employers had met with groups of organized 
employees and successfully concluded a collective bar- 
gaining agreement.’’ Since that time agreement has 
not always been reached as quickly or as amicably but 
collective bargaining has continued. 

The bargaining has concentrated on wages. Many 
other items which are familiar considerations in Eu- 
ropean and American collective bargaining, and which 
greatly lengthen and complicate the collective bargain- 
ing contracts, are absent. The contracts signed by the 
M.P.I.E.A. are relatively simple. Negotiations are pre- 
ceded by a consultation among the parties to determine 
procedure and the general topics to be discussed. The 
first formal meeting for negotiations (usually brief) 
is followed by informal, private meetings. If agree- 
ment is reached (or if, in the case of prolonged dis- 
agreement, arbitration is resorted to), another formal 
meeting is held to announce the results. The Associa- 
tion is reluctantly willing to take a disagreement to ar- 
bitration. The practice is to designate a supreme court 
justice to act as arbitrator. 

The main wage goal of the Association is to es- 
tablish minimum and maximum wage rates to prevent 
undesirable competition in the labor market. The 
Association states that as a general policy it favors 
a steady wage and opposes the idea that wages should 
fluctuate with the price of the product, on the ground 
that the price of the product may fluctuate in the 
opposite direction from the cost of living. However, 
the practice of relating the wage rate to the price of 
rubber has been followed for many years, apparently 
with the approval of the employers. In 1951 an arbi- 
tration award formally tied the wage rates in the 
rubber industry to the price of rubber. Recently the 
Union suggested that the practice be abandoned, but 
the Association feels that the system has become so 
firmly established that it would be unwise, and perhaps 
disastrous, to change it. Many of the workers would not 
understand why the old system had been abandoned 
and the Association fears that such a change would be 
accompanied by hard feelings, distrust, and unrest. It 
should be noted, however, that since the June 1956 
decline in rubber prices the employers have been in a 
position to gain from maintenance of the old system. 


17 M.P.1.E.A., Annual Report, 1948, Kuala Lumpur, pp. 
1-8. 
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The present wage system contains a strong incentive 
element based on the task to be performed. Because 
of varying conditions in different areas, the basic task 
may be changed from place to place, and the wage rate 
maintained at standard. In some cases where an 
estate is located in a remote area, or the employer is 
facing an unusually difficult situation, the state or 
settlement committee may permit an exception to the 
Association’s recommended scale. However, it will not 
approve the payment of “temptation money” (to insure 
honesty on the part of employees who work where they 
cannot be closely supervised) or “danger money” (to 
employees who work in areas subject to attack by 
Communist terrorists). The Association agrees to the 
principle of equal pay for equal work, and women 
rubber tappers receive the same rates as the men; but, 
following the precedent set by the government for 
government employees, women field workers receive 
only four-fifths of the rate paid to the men. 

The M.P.IE.A. is opposed to the closed shop. 
Actually, less than half of the workers employed by 
members of the M.P.I.E.A. (about 80,000 of the 
225,000) are effective, dues-paying union members. 
The workers are drawn from different races with dif- 
ferent points of view and thus are not a homogeneous 
group. Under such circumstances a closed shop is con- 
sidered impractical. In any event, the Association, as 
a staunch defender of management prerogatives, will 
not sign a contract which gives the union any control 
over hiring and firing. It is doubtful that the Associa- 
tion will be able to maintain this position indefinitely. 
Recently various unions in the industry consolidated 
their strength, and in the future the M.P.I.E.A. may 
face a more formidable adversary."* 

According to European or American standards, the 
policies and activitics of the M.P.ILE.A. may appear 
elementary and unsophisticated, but considering its 
organization and experience, it is probably the most 
advanced employers’ bargaining group in Southeast 
Asia. The M.P.I.E.A. has been a leader in the em- 
ployers’ association movement. It is the moving spirit 
in the creation of a fully representative Employers’ 
Confederation of Malaya. This organization is not yet 
in existence but a start has been made. The Con- 
federation will not confine its membership to one in- 
dustry and will not be primarily concerned with labor 
relations. It will not negotiate with unions and will 
not be registered as a trade union. Its purpose will be 
to present the employers’ point of view on public 
matters affecting employers and to act as an advisory 
body. The workers already have such a body in the 


18 Several unions were consolidated into the National Union 
of Plantation Workers which now has a membership of about 
70,000. 


Malayan Trade Union Council which does not function 
as a trade union and is not registered as such. The 
M.P.I.E.A. feels that as Malaya has achieved its in- 
dependence (on August 31, 1957), employers as a 
whole must have an organization to protect their in- 
terests on such matters as fiscal policy, exchange control, 
devaluation, nationalization of industry, compulsory 
arbitration, social security, and many others. The 
M.P.I.E.A. sponsored a temporary group on an “ad 
hoc” basis to deal with a proposed Education Ordin- 
ance and a proposed Workmen’s Compensation Or- 
dinance which it considered to be detrimental to the 
‘interests of employers. The next step will be to create 
the Employers’ Confederation as an organization com- 
pletely separate from the M.P.I.E.A. 

In the Colony of Singapore employers’ associations 
first appeared in 1947 when the Chinese Bus Owners’ 
Association was registered as a trade union, but this 
Association was not active in industrial relations until 
the long strike which began in 1955 forced the em- 
ployers to a hitherto unprecedented degree of coopera- 
tion. Before World War II there had been max: small 
rival bus companies in Singapore. A movement to con- 
solidate the small companies into larger systems con- 
tinued after the war ended in 1945, and the number 
of the Chinese-owned bus companies was reduced to 
twelve. While the consolidation was in progress, the 
owners decided to form an employers’ association. 
From 1947 until 1955 the Association had occasional 
meetings, usually in connection with a dinner party, 
but did not exercise its industrial relations functions 
on an important scale until 1955. 

The Association comprises ten of the twelve Chinese- 
owned bus companies in the Colony. The two which 
have not joined the Association (although the Associa- 
tion would like to have their membership) operate un- 
der special circumstances. One is the Singapore- 
Johore Express, and the other runs buses only within 
the confines of the Naval Base. The Association is 
supported by dues paid in proportion to the number 
of buses each member company owns. There is no 
permanent staff, no research program, no information 
service. There has been talk of establishing a fund to 
help member companies that are in financial straits 
because of labor disputes, but so far no definite plan 
has materialized. 

The management of the Association is very hap- 
hazard, since it has no full-time executive secretary. 
Representatives of the various member companies are 
appointed to tasks as the need arises, their salaries 
being paid by their companies, not by the Association. 
Policies are determined at meetings of the members, 
but the Association has no power to require its mem- 
bers to conform to a policy once established. Members 


generally do as they please, without much consideration 
for the welfare of the group. There are indications 
that one large company is attempting to dominate the 
Association, which may be the reason why the mem- 
bers are careless about adhering to policy except in 
cases of emergency. 

The Association is opposed in principle to the closed 
shop and any infringement upon management’s pre- 
rogatives. But the bus-drivers’ Union, which is one 
of the strongest in Malaya, has forced the companies 
tu sign written agreements that curtail management’s 
power to establish wages and working conditions and 
to hire and fire. In May 1956, the Union secured ad- 
ditional concessions from three member companies 
and then attempted to force the other companies to 
follow suit although the agreement had eight months 
to run. 

The member companies bargain individually with 
the Union except when there is an industry-wide strike 
leading to governmental interference, investigating 
committees, and perhaps arbitration. On such occa- 
sions they may work together through the Associatian. 
Unfortunately the bus companies have experienced 
serious labor disturbances. The Union appears to be 
under left-wing leadership, and its actions often have 
political as well as economic motives. In the past, 
management has been harsh and unyielding, and there 
is ill feeling on both sides which generates an atmo- 
sphere of unrest. With its present loose organization, 
the Chinese Bus Owners’ Association is unable to cope 
with developments. Of the five employers’ associations 
studied, it is the weakest although it is operating in the 
most dangerous situation. Yet this very danger may 
perhaps in. time provide the incentive for a more ag- 
gressive and efficient organization. 

Entirely different is the Singapore Employers’ Fed- 
eration, established and registered as a trade union in 
April 1955. Actually, an informal understanding ex- 
isted among employers as early as 1948, but until union 
pressures grew stronger no formal organization was 
created. Unlike the Mining Employers’ Association, 
the Planting Industries Employers’ Association, and the 
Chinese Bus Owners’ Association, its membership com- 
prises a diverse group of employers, the eighty mem- 
bers including manufacturers, wholesalers, shipowners, 
brokers and many others. They employ about 38,000 
workers. The Association operates only in Singapore 
and has no members from the Federation of Malaya. 

The S.E.F. admits to membership any legitimate 
business regardless of size, but extremely small busi- 
nesses apparently are not interested in joining or cannot 
afford the cost. The enterprises range from about thirty 
employees to about two thousand. Large and small 
members alike pay dues of M$120 per year to cover 
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general expenses, and each member has one vote in 
electing members of the Council, the governing body. 
An industrial relations advisor, a former civil servant 
in India, has been employed by the Federation, his 
salary and expenses being paid by a separate levy on 
the members which will vary according to the number 
of workers employed by each member (since large em- 
ployers are likely to make more use of his services). 

Membership in the S.E.F. is voluntary. The Federa- 
tion has power only to suggest, not to dictate, policy. 
It circularizes the membership with its recommenda- 
tions but does not try to enforce them and there are 
no rules for expelling a member for failure to comply 
with recommendations. In the future, if the situation 
requires closer cooperation among the employers, the 
Federation may gain more power and control over the 
actions of its members. At present the goai is to es- 
tablish wage standards (particularly minimums) to 
prevent the unions from playing one employer off 
against another. 

Within the next year or two, the S.E.F. hopes to 
establish joint industrial councils to handle many of 
the industrial relations problems. The reason for this 
step is to forestall unwarranted government interfer- 
ence in industrial disputes. Too often when a dispute 
cannot be settled on the spot, it is moved at once to 
the national level. With the prospect that the new 
independent government of Malaya will be partial to 
labor, the S.E.F. feels that some system must be de- 
vised to settle industrial disputes on economic grounds 
without political influences overshadowing the basic 
issues. 

The plan is to divide the members of the Federation 
into four or five fairly homogeneous groups, each group 
being composed of related businesses and having a 
joint industrial council made up of representatives of 
the unions as well as of the companies. These councils 
will be for discussion only and will not have power 
to bind anyone to an agreement. The leaders of the 
Federation believe that many employers do not proper- 
ly understand collective bargaining because they have 
never had to deal with unions before. Many unions too 
are inexperienced. Education is needed on both sides 
to induce more considered action and less dependence 
upon governmental interference in the event of a dis- 
pute. The Federation officers hope that each plant 
will have a works committee (composed of manage- 
ment representatives and employees) to deal with 
working conditions at the plant level but not with 
wages. When the employers show that they can de- 
velop successful works committees in their own plants, 
it will be time to form the joint industrial councils. 

The Federation will not represent its members di- 
rectly in collective bargaining. Each company will bar- 
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gain individually, especially in establishing wage maxi- 
ma. The S.E.F., which is opposed on principle to the 
closed shop, hopes to maintain management preroga- 
tives, but on such matters the members will do their 
own bargaining. So far the Federation has not de- 
veloped a research program. It may establish an in- 
formation service for its members in three or four 
years, but at present it depends upon the Chamber 
of Commerce to perform that function. 

The S.E.F. does not possess the cohesive element of 
common interest found in such industrial associations 
as the M.M.E.A. and the M.P.I.E.A., but its very 
existence indicates that the employers recognize that 
some degree of cooperation is necessary in this new 
(to Singapore) age of union organization and collec- 
tive bargaining. 

Another employers’ association in Singapore is the 
Singapore Maritime Employers’ Federation registered 
as a trade union in August 1955 with eight members, 
all steamship companies employing local seamen. It 
now has twelve members comprising the most important 
employers of locally domiciled Asian seamen in the 
Colony of Singapore. The immediate reason for the 
organization of the Federation was a request by the 
Colony’s Chief Minister and Minister of Commerce 
and Industry in June 1955, that the Singapore Ship 
Owners’ Association do its utmost to standardize wages 
and working conditions in the maritime industry. But 
already prior to that time there were developments 
which were leading to the formation of a maritime 
employers’ organization primarily devoted to labor re- 
lations problems. 

Before World War II there were no trade unions 
among local seamen and there was labor peace in the 
industry. But wages were very low, and after the war 
a number of unions came into existence. The situation 
was complicated because all deck hands were Malays, 
whereas the engineers and stewards were Chinese, 
who in turn were divided among themselves. In ad- 
dition there were groups of Pakistanis but, under im- 
migration controls, they are becoming less and less 
important and eventually will disappear from the in- 
dustry entirely. Partly as a result of these racial and 
religious differences, at least sixteen unions came into 
existence, some of which claimed (unjustifiably) to 
represent a majority of the workers. In 1948, the 
International Transport Workers’ Federation in the 
United Kingdom appointed a special commissioner 
for Southeast Asia who came to Singapore to try to 
help the seamen organize and improve their working 
conditions. He hoped to establish one big union of 
seamen but (from the point of view of the employers) 
made a mistake in judgment in his selection of a 
leader. Illness forced him to give up his work and his 
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big union failed to materialize. At this time the Malay 
Seamen’s Union was the largest of the group and the 
Straits Steamship Company (the most important em- 
ployer) decided to recognize and negotiate with it. 
Unfortunately a short time later the secretary of the 
Union absconded with its funds and many of its mem- 
bers (particularly the younger men) lost faith in it. 
They joined another union headed by the leader whom 
the employers disliked. The Malay Seamen’s Union 
still represented a majority of the Malay seamen but 
its strength had been undermined. 

In October 1953, an International Labor Organiza- 
tion Asian Maritime Conference was held in Nuwara 
Eliya (Ceylon). One of the resolutions of this con- 
ference was to request the Governing Body of the 
International Labour Office: 

1. To draw the attention of all maritime States 
Membeis in Asia to the desirability of fostering and 
recognizing the formation of representative as- 
sociations on both sides of the maritime industry; 

2. To urge governments: 

(a) to consult regularly with such stable and 
representative organizations on all matters 
concerning the drafting and application of 
laws and regulations concerning maritime 
labour; and 

(b) to associate such organizations as far as pos- 
sible with any government maritime institu- 
tions dealing with matters in which ship- 
owners and seafarers have a common in- 
terest. 

As a result of this resolution, the Singapore Ship 
Owners’ Association was formed in January 1954, 
with ten members. It now has thirty-two members 
representing one hundred shipping companies. The 
Association is not primarily concerned with labor nego- 
tiations and industrial relations and is not registered 
as a trade union. It was considered to be too early to 
create a negotiating body but in June 1955, at the 
meeting with the Chief Minister and the Minister for 
Commerce and Industry, it’ was agreed that “the time 
was fast approaching when the creation of an Em- 
ployers’ Federation within the Industry would be prac- 
ticable.”"® Thus the Singapore Maritime Employers’ 
Federation was formed in August 1955. Many of the 
members of the Singapore Ship Owners’ Association 
do not belong to the S.M.E.F., particularly the Chinese 
employers who prefer to handle their labor relations 
independently. On the other hand, some of the mem- 
bers of the S.M.E.F. belong to the Singapore Employers’ 
Federation (to help them solve problems concerning 


19 The Singapore Ship Owners’ Association, Report and 
Accounts for 1955, p. 3. 


their on-shore employees) as well as to the S.M.E.F. 
(to help with problems concerning seamen). The ob- 
jects of the Federation are: 


(1) to negotiate with Singapore registered trade 
unions recognized by the Federation as properly 
representative of locally domiciled Asian seamen 
recruited at the Port of Singapore—and to con- 
clude agreements with such trade unions as to 
the conditions of service of locally domiciled 
Asian seamen recruited in Singapore for vessels 
for which the members are responsible; 


(2) to agree on a common policy regarding the wel- 
fare of locally domiciled Asian seamen recruited 
in Singapore ; 

(3) to affiliate with other bodies or associations of 
a similar nature. 


Each member has one vote for every 250 locally 
domiciled Asian seamen employed. Thus, though the 
larger employers have more influence, the votes are too 
well divided to make it possible for two or three of 
them to control the Federation. Dues.also are based on 
the number of employees. Membership in the Federa- 
tion is voluntary, and a member company may resign 
whenever it wishes. A member company may be ex- 
pelled if its conduct is considered to be detrimental to 
the Federation. As yet the Federation does not maintain 
a research staff, but the members exchange informa- 
tion among themselves. Policies are determined by a 
panel of members with the aid of their technical ad- 
visors. So far, wage policies have been aimed at the 
setting of minimum wage rates and working conditions 
to prevent the unions from playing one company off 
against another. The Federation has no objection to 
the payment of wages higher than the minimum if a 
member wishes to do so, but the maintenance of the 
minima is considered essential. 


The Federation hopes that three or four responsible 
unions will take the place of the sixteen or so now in 
existence. Under present conditions, most workers hold 
five or six union cards but probably do not pay dues 
to that many unions. Late in 1955, the Federation 
entered into agreements with three unions which ap- 
peared to be better organized than the rest, one Malay 
in membership, one Chinese and one Pakistani. Some 
leaders in the industry feel that one big union is im- 
possible and that seamen’s unions will always be sep- 
arated according to race. The terms of the three agree- 
ments were applied to all workers regardless of their 
union affiliation, but the other thirteen unions wished 
to be recognized too. In an attempt to bring some order 
into the situation a Seamen’s Council of Action was 
formed, made up of representatives of each of the 
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sixteen unions headed by the president of the Trade 
Union Council. It is not a trade union and has not 
registered but has asked the S.M.E.F. to withdraw 
recognition from the three unions and to recognize it 
as sole bargaining agent instead. If this happened, the 
Council of Action presumably would become a trade 
union and would be required to register. However, 
none of the sixteen unions has given up its individual 
powers. No ballots have been taken by which the 
members have authorized their representatives on the 
Council of Action to bind them to a contract, and it 
is thus very doubtful that the Council of Action could 
legitimately enter into an agreement with the Federa- 
tion. In addition, as the union leader to whom the 
employers object most strongly is a member of the 
Council of Action and would probably hold an in- 
fluential position, the Federation is reluctant to recog- 
nize and negotiate with the organization. 

If these problems are solved and if responsible 
unions are developed, the Federation is willing to 
enter into closed shop contracts with them. The 
S.M.E.F. appears to be the only employers’ association 
in Malaya that favors the closed shop. The reason is 
that closed shop contracts would probably build up 
the recognized unions and tend to bring about stability 
in the labor force. It is the intention eventually to 
create a joint consultative body composed of union 
and management representatives which will become a 
National Maritime Board of Singapore empowered 
to establish minimum basic wages for all seamen ac- 
cepting employment in the port. 

The political situation, including racial antagonisms 
and the struggle for independence, complicates the 
picture. Singapore’s maritime industry depends largely 
upon entrepot trade which requires a stable political 
atmosphere as well as the provision of services at rea- 
sonable, competitive costs. Peace on the labor front is 
essential to the political as well as to the economic 
well-being of the area. From the employers’ point of 
view, the S.M.E.F. is working towards these goals. It is 
already a closely-knit, powerful organization which un- 
doubtedly will influence union development in the 
maritime industry. If this influence is used to develop 
free and responsible unions, and not to dominate the 
maritime labor movement to the advantage of the em- 
ployers, it can be of great value in promoting both the 
general interests of the industry and the welfare of the 
community. 

In all the cases studied, employers’ associations for 
the purpose of handling labor relations became active 
in Malaya, as elsewhere in the world, when the labor 
movement gained strength. When the unions declined 
in 1948, the associations then in existence reduced their 
activities. Some associations did not make a formal 
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appearance until recent events demonstrated the grow- 
ing economic and political strength of labor. Prior to 
that time, loose, informal understandings had sufficed. 
More associations may be expected to appear as the 
power of the unions increases. With the exception of 
the Chinese Bus Owners’ Association, the employers 
have shown an ability to consolidate their forces to an 
extent which the unions have yet to demonstrate. The 
labor movement will continue to grow in Malaya, but 
the rate of speed and direction of its progress certainly 
will be modified by the well organized activities of the 
employers’ associations. 

The basic objective of all of the associations is to 
gain strength through unity and to prevent the whip- 
sawing technique which unions may use in the game 
of bargaining when they find it possible to play one 
employer off against another. Three of the associations 
(the Mining Employers, the Planting Industries Em- 
ployers and the Maritime Employers) have developed 
strong central governing bodies with authority to es- 
tablish policy and to use heavy pressures to keep mem- 
bers in line. Undoubtedly their influence extends be- 
yond their own membership, and their decisions be- 
come important considerations throughout their in- 
dustries. These three bargain for their members, which 
means that in Malaya’s most important industries in- 
dividual employer bargaining is the exception rather 
than the rule. All of the associations, except the Singa- 
pore Maritime Employers’ Federation (which has a 
special problem in the complicated situation of the 
unions in its industry), are opposed to the closed shop. 
All intend to battle as strenuously as possible against 
encroachments upon management prerogatives. 

The question arises whether the policies of the as- 
sociations are being dictated by the head offices of 
some of the large companies in London or elsewhere 
abroad. In the cases of two of the three Singapore 
Associations: (the Chinese Bus Owners’ Association and 
the Singapore Employers’ Federation) there is no in- 
dication that such foreign control exists. In the other 
three cases, however, the possibilities of distant control 
are greater. All three are the creations of older and 
more general employers’ organizations not engaged 
primarily in industrial relations. Members of the Singa- 
pore Maritime Employers’ Federation are also members 
of the Singapore Ship Owners’ Association, many of 
whose companies represent heavy European and Ameri- 
can investments. The same may be said of the Malayan 
Mining Employers’ Association, which is closely con- 
nected with the Chamber of Mines, and of the Malayan 
Planting Industries Employers’ Association, whose mem- 
bers are also members of the United Planters’ Asso- 
ciation of Malaya and the Rubber Growers’ Associa- 
tion. The last two organizations have London offices 
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and maintain lobbying groups there. Much of the sta- 
tistical calculation of wages and their relation to the 
price of rubber is done in London by a statistician em- 
ployed by the Rubber Growers’ Association. Undoubted- 
ly the local directors in Malaya have a large measure 
of executive independence but it is likely (in the in- 
stance of the M.P.I.E.A. at least) that overall policy 
emanates from London. 


Future of Employers’ Associations 

It is reasonable to predict the continued expansion 
of employers’ associations in Malaya. Not only must 
the employers meet the rising strength of the labor 
movement, but they must adapt themselves to a new 
and (as yet) uncertain political environment. That the 
changing political situation in Malaya with its highly 
explosive elements is causing great uneasiness among 
the employers (particularly among the European em- 
ployers) is evidenced by the M.P.I.E.A.’s sponsoring the 
Employers’ Confederation of Malaya for the purpose 
of representing the employers’ point of view on public 
matters, and by the statements of the Singapore Em- 
ployers’ Federation to the effect that a system is needed 
to settle industrial disputes on their economic merits 
without resort to governmental interference. These are 
reactions to the independence movement which has 
just reached fruition in Malaya and which, in spite of 
reversals, has made great headway in Singapore. The 
employers fear that the new government will be dom- 
inated by labor to the severe detriment of the em- 
ployers’ position. 

So far the employers’ associations have made no 
obvious excursions into the realm of politics, but the 
indications are that political influence will be used 
where it is found to be advantageous. An executive 
officer of the M.P.I.E.A., for instance, was previously 
a senior officer in the United Kingdom Ministry of 
Labour and National Service, but was released by the 
government to take over the position offered by the 
M.P.I.E.A. Members of the M.P.I.E.A. have held seats 
in the Legislative Council and the Executive Council 
as nominated members representing a particular in- 
terest. In addition, employers have gained influence 
through representation on the Colonial Labour Ad- 
visory Committee which does not include labor repre- 
sentatives but holds combined meetings with officers 
of labor departments in the government. 

As elsewhere in the world, both employers’ associa- 
tions and labor unions in Malaya undoubtedly will use 
their political influence to their own benefit whenever 
possible. The difference, if any, is that Malaya is in a 
state of transition from a long period during which 
the employers were dominant to one in which labor 
is likely to hold the political power. Under such circum- 


stances, both parties are unusually sensitive to the 
political climate. 

The economies of Malaya and Singapore depend 
largely upon trade, rubber and tin; a depression in 
any one of these industries could have grave conse- 
quences for the labor movement. There is little doubt 
that the employers would take advantage of such a 
situation, and under depression conditions labor leaders 
might have to fight for the very survival of their or- 
ganizations. The future of the labor movement, there- 
fore, depends in part on the maintenance of prosperity. 

All three industries face serious uncertainties. Trade 
depends upon a peaceful, stable situation backed by a 
competent and honest government. Such a situation 
was provided by Britain, but with the coming of in- 
dependence conditions may change. Business men fear 
that corruption will undermine the government (as it 
has in Indonesia), that business will be subject to many 
hindrances, possibly including extortion, and that the 
struggle for power between the Malay and Chinese 
populations will result in violence. 

The prosperity of the rubber and tin industries de- 
pends upon world markets, especially in the United 
States, the world’s largest consumer of both. Malayan 
rubber is facing the increasing competition of other 
rubber-producing areas, and in spite of an expected 
rise in the world demand for rubber,‘ recent expansion 
of the producing areas forecasts a serious problem of 
overproduction. In addition, the specter of competition 
from synthetic rubber lurks on the horizon. The pro- 
duction of tin in Malaya has stayed quite stable over 
a considerable period of time but no one knows how 
much longer the present output of this exhaustible re- 
source can be maintained. The demand for tin re- 
mains high, but technological improvements in the use 
of tin have prevented the demand from reaching spec- 
tacular proportions. The introduction of dredging 
methods in tin mining over a number of years has 
cut the labor force in the industry by more than half. 

Population growth presents still another problem. 
In the past the population of Malaya was to a large 
extent determined by the waves of immigrant Chinese 
and Indian laborers who came to work in the tin 
mines and on the rubber estates. Most of these workers 
planned eventually to return to their home countries, 
and many of them did, particularly during periods of 
depression (a fact which greatly relieved the unem- 
ployment situation at those times). Now those days have 
ended: with the more settled population, births have 
increased, and with improvements in medical science, 
the mortality rate has fallen. The growth of the work- 
ing population is creating a situation which weakens 
labor’s bargaining power and which makes the job of 
organizing more difficult. 
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The path ahead for labor relations in Malaya will 
not be smooth. The Malayan labor movement, too, 
must beware of utopian ideas which might divert it 
from its practical goals. There is real danger that 
Communist or Socialist groups will use labor unions as 
political tools rather than as instruments for collective 
bargaining for the benefit of the workers. The unions 
also must move to overcome the prejudices of race 
and religion which could split them into antagonistic 
factions and weaken their effectiveness. They need 
strong, capable, honest and reasonable leaders, but thus 
far there is no certainty that Malaya has them. 

Still, the future is not entirely pessimistic. Many 
people in Malaya believe that the transition to inde- 
pendent government can be made without the hard- 
ships so often predicted. The rubber industry enjoys 
an expanding market, and with the development of a 
high yield variety of rubber tree, the lower cost of 
production will provide a bulwark against encroach- 
ments by synthetic rubber. More extensive geologic 
surveys are being planned, and it is probable that new 
deposits of tin will be discovered. Malaya has a great 
potential for crops other than rubber and minerals 
other than tin. The possibilities for industrialization 
have only begun to be realized; the problem of popula- 
tion pressure can be eased through education; and in 
time Malaya should be able to develop the needed 
labor leaders. 

Employers’ associations could become strong organi- 
zations dedicated to the containment, or even destruc- 
tion, of labor unions. Yet, their development provides 
something more than a concentration of strength to 
meet union adversaries and an unfriendly government. 
Such associations should lead to a higher plane of 
industrial relations. Some employers may wish to cling 
to their outmoded rights, but their associations must 
face the problems of the present and the future and 
find reasonable solutions to them. Already the Singa- 
pore Employers’ Federation has suggested a system to 
familiarize both employers and unions with the pos- 
sibilities of honest collective bargaining. It is to be 
hoped that other groups will follow this example. 


BOOKS ON ASIA AND THE PACIFIC 


MODERN INDIA. By Sir Percival Griffiths. Nations of the 
Modern World Series. New York: Frederick A. Praeger. 
1957. 250 pp. $5.75. 


In The Hindu Weekly Review (Madras) of July 29, 1957, 
a retired Indian Civil Servant, Hilton Brown, writing his im- 
pressions of India revisited, refers to progress as “an abomin- 
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able trap and illusion into which nation after nation has fal- 
len.” He cites specifically the degree to which “clearing and 
covering” have ruined some of the views he used to enjoy. 
A different attitude toward India’s spectacularly successful 
agricultural development program is expressed by another re- 
tired I.C.S. officer, Sir Percival Griffiths, author of The 
British Impact on India and now of Modern India. Al- 
though there are details with which an American or an 
Indian might take issue (the work should be most ac- 
ceptable to most of the British readers for whom it was origi- 
nally intended), one cannot but applaud the author’s grasp 
of fundamentals. When he refers to the speed of change in 
India today, to the belief in the future and the passion for 
planning, to the awakening of the Indian villager and the 
real achievements (particularly agricultural) of the Com- 
munity Development Projects, then he is speaking to the 
needs of a world largely uninformed about India, or retarded 
by a decade in its information. 

The author advances two ideas that challenge further ex- 
ploration. In his discussion of “neutralism” he reports the 
prevalent feeling that India, an Asian country with close 
ties of sympathy and understanding between herself and the 
democracies, may be the natural interpreter of the West to 
China and perhaps to Russia. In examining the democratic 
process, he reports the frequent settling of an issue in a 
village meeting, not by a show of hands but “by a somewhat 
mysterious process of arriving at general assent. It may be 
that, in the larger context of Indian national life, democracy 
will operate . . . by the wise selection of a leader to whom 
the public will give unbounded confidence and who will use 
Parliament as a forum in which to expound policy.” A neu- 
tralism and a democracy worth watching. 


New York WILLIAM CLIFFORD 


SOUTHEAST ASIA AMONG THE WORLD POWERS. By 
Amry Vandenbosch and Richard A. Butwell. Lexington: 
University of Kentucky Press; New York: Institute of Pa- 
cific Relatioris. 1957. 336 pp. $6.00. ; 


SOUTHEAST ASIA IN PERSPECTIVE. By John Kerry 
King. New York: Macmillan Company. 1956. 309 pp. $5.00. 


These volumes are welcome additions to the growing body 
of literature on Southeast Asia currently being published in 
this country. Both, written by well-qualified experts, succeed 
in accomplishing their announced purposes which Vandenbosch 
and Butwell define as seeking “to provide the reader with a 
brief yet comprehensive picture of this increasingly important 
region in the hope that he may understand more fully future 
developments in the lands which are China’s southern neigh- 
bors” and King as an effort “to explore four broad questions 
which are of immediate concern to United States and South- 
east Asian relations” for the purpose of providing a basis for 
the intelligent formulation of foreign policy. King’s book, 
based in part on a Council on Foreign Relations study group, 
is apparently intended primarily for the American rather 
than the Southeast Asian reader, its chief emphasis being di- 
rected to the formulation of American foreign policy in con- 
nection with developments in the area. 

The Vandenbosch and Butwell book would be this review- 
er’s first choice as a text for an introductory course on the 
area. While designedly not a book for the specialist, it serves 
as an excellent introduction for the general reader and the 
beginning student. Its nine chapters fall into two groupings: 
those dealing with the general problems of the area (Ch. 1, 


“Southeast Asia: Contemporary Power Vacuum”; Ch. 8, “The 
International Relations of Southeast Asia”; and Ch. 9, “Amer- 
ican Policy in Southeast Asia”) and a series of Chapters 
(2 through 7) devoted to an examination of recent develop- 
ments in Indonesia, the Philippines, Indochina, Thailand, 
Malaya and Burma. The study concludes with a five-page 
bibliographical note offering suggestions for further reading. 
Notable throughout the book is the timeliness of the material 
included. Chapter 3, “The Philippines: Showcase of Western 
Democracy,” for example, concludes with a mention of the 
death of President Magsaysay and comments on its probable 
effect on Philippine political developments. 


The author’s contention (Ch. 1) that Southeast Asia con- 
stitutes a “contemporary power vacuum” is matched hy Dr. 
King’s designation (p. xiv) of the area as one “caught al- 
ways in the cross fire of two major influences,” i.e., the po- 
litical and cultural influences of India and China, the power 
struggle between Communism and Democracy, and finally 
“continental Asia’s mass land armies and the West’s vast sea- 
power.” Among the chief characteristics of the area, Vanden- 
bosch and Butwell note its comparatively low population den- 
sity, the post World War II rise of nationalism, its recent 
immersion in the currents of world affairs, its indigenous cul- 
tural diversity, the divisive impact of the various Western 
cultures dominant during the colonial period, and the general 
economic inadequacy shared by all these new nations. This 
reviewer was most dubious about the authors’ characterization 
of Burma as the “land of contradictions” and their conten- 
tion that a “philosophical contradiction” exists in the fact 
that “the leadership of the Burmese government is, at one 
and the same time, passionately socialist and devoutly Bud- 
dhist.” Yet a Burmese, and a practicing Buddhist, commented 
to the writer, “But this is no contradiction. Buddhism is not 
a religion of resigned passivity. It is precisely only by good 
works in this present incarnation that one can hope to merit 
a better fate in the next.” 


Chapters 8 and 9 on “International Relations” and “Ameri- 
can Policy in Southeast Asia” are highly readable and often 
stimulating. On the Bandung Conference the authors con- 
clude (p. 261) that, if it “pointed out one thing above any- 
thing else, it was that there was not yet a true Afro-Asian 
bloc—indeed not even an Asian bloc!” In connection with 
American policy, both its basic difficulties and their aggra- 
vation by certain platitudinous ineptitudes of the Secretary 
of State are noted. Urging that the United States place its 
chief reliance on technical assistance and economic aid, the 
authors ask whether this would not be more effective if chan- 
nelled through the U.N. or the Colombo Plan rather than our 
present attempt to subsidize anti-communist client states. 


Dr. King’s book, introduced by a thoughtful foreword by 
the Hon. Edwin F. Stanton, former Ambassador to Thailand, 
discusses American interests in Southeast Asia (Ch. 1), the 
indigenous political and social frame of reference for the 
functioning of U.S. policy (Chs. 2, 3 and 4), the “major con- 
tours” of American policy from V-J day to the Manila Pact 
(Chs. 5 and 6), “the major gaps and problems in the struc- 
ture of United States policy in Southeast Asia are the tenor 
of Chapters 7, 8 and 9,” while the concluding tenth chapter 
offers “a summation of conclusions and rec« dat 
It also provides a brief chronology of important developments 
during the past decade and two pages of suggested further 
readings which, while they include the important publications 
on the area during the past decade, also serve to emphasize 
the recent nature of study and research in connection with 
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Southeast Asia (of the twenty-six books listed seventeen bear 
publication dates from 1952 to the present). Rather curiously 
Dr. King cites Rupert Emerson’s 1942 study, Government and 
Nationalism in Southeast Asia, rather than his recent (1955) 
book, Representative Government in Southeast Asia. 


The book merits respect for the uniformly high level of its 
scholarship and the cogency of its reasoning. Whether or not 
one agrees with King’s conclusions, the sincerity and convic- 
tion with which they are stated give evidence of his careful 
research. Urging an adjustment of the balance between mili- 
tary and economic aid, for example, he concludes (p. 241) 
that “it seems not only practical but essential for the United 
States to revise its ratio of total aid to Southeast Asia on 
the basis of internal social, political and economic dangers 
rather than on the possibility of international communist ag- 
gression.” In connection with Communism in the area (ch. 
4) the point is made that there is a “dangerous tendency” 
on the part of both local and foreign observers “to view the 
communist threat in terms of the strength and stability of 
national regimes” rather than realizing that “the fate of the 
Southeast Asian states in the long run is likely to be de- 
termined by the millions of rural dwellers in the thousands of 
small villages where conditions provide special opportunity for 
the communists.”” Somewhat later (p. 284), King, in a state- 
ment which in view of current Indonesian developments has 
prophetic overtones, observes, “It is by no means inconceiv- 
able for the Southeast Asian peoples to be so politically para- 
lyzed that they vote themselves into communism . . . 

In a concluding series of recommendations, the need for a 
more realistic comprehension on the part of American policy 
makers of “the economic, political and psychological currents 
prevailing in Southeast Asia” is stressed. With this must be 
joined a positive and long-range program operating neither 
in terms of an essentially negative anti-communism nor simply 
as a series of emergency dike-plugging operations. King con- 
cludes on a note of sober optimism based on his belief that 
Southeast Asia’s political leaders are, on the whole, “men 
of Western education and democratic inclinations.” U.S. 
policy in Southeast Asia, in his view, faces “a test of hu- 
manitarian principles, of social sensitivity, of political and 
economic courage and imagination as well as a test of 
strength.” 


Tulane University ROBERT C. BONE, JR. 
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